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PROM THE LONDON MAGAZINE FOR JANUARY, 
THE SON AND HEIR, 
A STORY FOR THE IRASCIBLE. 
[conTINUED PROM PAGE 34. ]} 

While L awoke up to a sense of what had passed 
around me, I saw the sweet countenance of my wife 
bent over me with an expression of most anxious 
tenflerness. She was wiping away the tears from 
her eyes, and a faint smile broke into her face’as 
she perceived my returning sense. 

T caught hold of ber arm with a strong grasp, and 
lifted up my head; but my eyes looked for the 
body of my child—it was not there. “ Where is it ’” 
I cried ; ** where is the body of my murdered boy *”’ 


When I spoke the word “ murder 





1,” my wife 
shrieked—I was rushing out—she stopped me, and 
said, ** He is not dead—he is alive.” My heart melt- 
ed within me, and tears rained from my eyes. My 
wife led me to the chamber where they had laid my 
child. He was alive, if such a state could be called 
life. Still his eyelids were closed, still his cheeks, 
even his lips, were of a ghastly whiteness ; still his 
limbs were cold and motionless. They had undress- 
ed him, and my mother sat in silent grief beside his 
bed. WhenlI came near, she uncovered his fair 


hest, and placed my hand over his heart; I felt a 


thick and languid beating there, but the pulse of 


his wrists and temples was scarcely perceptible.— 
My mother spoke to me. We have examined the 
poor child,” she said, ** but we find no wounds, no 
bruises, nO marks of violence. Whence is this 
dreadful stupor ? No one can answer me.” ‘I can 
answer you,” I said; “no one can answer but my- 
self. {am the murderer of the child. 


lish rage I struck his blessed head. 


In my hel- 
I did not see 
the face of my wife, or my mother ; as I spoke I hung 
my head ; but I felt my wife’s hand drop from me ; 
I heard my mother’s low heart-breaking groan. I 
looked up, and saw my wife. 
like a marble figure, rather than a creature of life ; 
yet her eyes were fixed on me, and her soul seemed 
to look out in their gaze. “Oh! my husband,” 
she cried out at length, I see plainly in your face 
what you suffer, Blessed God, have mercy, have 
mercy on him! he suffers more than we all. His 
punishment is greater than he can bear!” She 
flung herarms around my neck ; she strove to press 


She stood before me 


| 





me near to her bosom ; but I would have withdrawn 
myself from herembrace. ‘Oh, do not shame me 
thus,” I cried ; “‘remember, you must remember, 


that you are’a mother.” ‘*I cannot forget that 
I am a wife, my husband,” she replied, weep 
ing. ‘*No, no, I feel for-you, and I must feel with 
you'in every sorrow. How do I feel with you now, 
in this overwhelming affliction !” My mother had 
fallen on her knees when I declared my guilt; my 
wife drew me towards her ; and rising up she look- 
in the face. “ Henry,” 
deep voice, “1 havegii®f praying for you, for us 
all. My son, look not thus from me.” 





she said, in a faint 


As she was 
speaking, the surgeon of my household who had 
been absent when they first sent for him, entered 
the chamber. My kind mother turned from me, 
and went at once with him to the bed-side of the 


child. 


countering the surgeon 


I perceived her intention to prevent my en- 
She should have conceal 
ed, at least for a while, her son’s disgrace, but I 
felt my horrid guilt too deeply to care about shame 

Yet I could not choose but groan within me, to per 


ceive the good man’s stare, his revolting shudder 


’ 


while | described minutely the particulars of my 


conduct towards my poor boy I stood beside him 


as he examined the head of my child. I saw him 





rich curls, and he pointed out to me 


cut away th 


a slight swelling beneath them ; but in vain did he 


strive to recover the lifeless form : his efforts were, 


as those of my wife and mother had been, totally 
without success For five days I sat by the bedsick 
of my son, who remained,as at first, still in that death 
like stupor, but gradually a faint life-like animation 
stole over him ; so gradually indeed, that he open- 
ed not his eyes till the evening of the fourth day, 
and even then he knew us not, and noticed nothing 


Oh, few can imagine what my feelings were! How 
my first faint hopes lived, and died, and lived again, 
| 


as the beating of his heart became more full and 





strong ; as he first moved the small han 1, which I 
held in mine, and at last stretched out his limbs.— 
After he had unclosed his eyes, he breathed with 
the soft and regular respiration of a healthy person, 
and then slept for many hours. It was about noon 
on the fifth day, that he woke from that sleep. The 
sun had shone so full into the room, that I partly 
closed the shutters to shade his face. Some rays 
of sunshine pierced through the crevices of the 
shutter and played upon the coverlid of his bed. My 
child’s face was turned towards me, and I watched 
eagerly for the first gleam of expression there, He 
looked up, and then around him, without moving 
his head. My heart grew sick within me, as I be- 
held the smile which played over his face, He per- 
ceived the dancing sunbeam, and put bis fingers 
softly into the streak of light, and took them away, 
and smiled again. I spoke to him, and took his hand 
in my own; but he had lost all memory of me, and 
saw nothing in my face to make him smile. He 
looked down on my trembling hand, and played 


ring which 





with my fingers; and when he saw 
I wore, he played with that, while the same idiot 


smile came back to his vacant countenance 


My mother now led me from the room. I no lon 
ger refused to go. I felt that it was fit that I shoukd 
“commune with my own heart, and inmy chamber, 
and be still.” They judged rightly in leaving me 
to perfect solitude. The calm of my misery was a 
change like happinessto me. A deadness of every 


faculty, of all thought and feeling, fell on me lik 





repose.— When Jane came to me, I had no though 


to perceive her presence. She took my hands ten 
derly within her’s, and sat down beside me on the 
floor. She lifted up my head from the boards, as 
supported it on her knees. 1 heve she spoke to 
me many times without my replying. At last [heard 
her, and rose up at her entreaties. ‘You are il} 
your hands are burning, my beloved,” she sa 
“Go to bed, I beseech you. You need rest.” | 
did as she told me. She thought I slept that night, 
but the lids seemed tightened and drawn back ft 
All th xt day I lay in the 


same hot and motionless state, I cannot call it 1 


my burning evye-balls. 


pose. 

For days I did not rise I allowed myself to sink 
under the weight of my despair I began to giv 
up every idea of exertion 


My mother, one morning, came to my chambe 


She sat down by my bedside, and spoke to me I 
did not, could not, care to notice her who spoke t 
me My mother rose, and walked round to tl 


other side of the l, towards which my face was 





turned Mhere she stood and spoke again solem 


ly ** Henry,” she said, ‘Il command you to r 
Dare you to disobey your mother ’ No more of 


unmanly weakness I must not speak in vain, I 


have needed to 


command before. My son, be your- 
self. lhink of all the claims which this life has Up- 


on you; or rather,-think of the first high claim of 





Heaven, and let that teach you to think of other du 
ties, and to perform them! Search your own heart 
Probe it deeply. Shrink not. Know your real situa 


tion in all its bearings. Changed 4s it is, face it like 
aman; and seek the strength of God to support 


Your child 


isan idiot. You must answer to God for your crime 





you. I spe ak the pla n truth to you 


You will be execrated by mankind, for your hand 
struck the mind’s life from him These are harsh 
words, but you can vtar them better than your own 
contused and agonizing thoughts. Rise up and meet 


your trial— Tell me simply that you obey me. I 


will believe you, ior you never yet have broke nyour 
word to me.” I replied immediats ly, rising up and 
saying, “Ido promise to obey you. Within this 


hour I will meet you, determined to know my duvu- 


ties, and to perform them by the 


help of God.” 
Oh! with what a look did my noble mother regal j 
me, as I spoke. ‘God strengthen you, and bless 
you,” she said ; ** 1 cannot now trust myself to sa 
more.” Her voice was-feeble and trembling now 
her lip quivered, and a bright flush spread over he 
thin pale cheek ; she bent down overme and kissed 
my forehead, and then departed 

Within an hour from the time when my mother left 
me, I went forthfrom my chamber with a firm step, 


determined again t 


nter upon the performanee of 
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my long neglected duties. 1 had descended the 
last step of the grand staircase, when I heard a laugh 
in the hall beyond. 1 knew there was but one who 
could then laugh so wildly ; and too well I knew 
the sound of the voice which broke out in tones of 
wild merrimient ere the laugh ceased. For some 
moments my resolution forsook me ; I caught hold 
of the ballustrade to support my trembling limbs, 
and repressed with a violent effurt the groans which 
i felt bursting from my heart—1I recovered myself, 
and walked into the hall. In the western oriel win- 
dow, which is opposite the door by which I enter- 
ed, sat my revered mother : -she lifted up her face 
from the large volume which lay on her knees, as 
my step sounded near: she smiled upon me, and 
looked down again without speaking. I passed on, 
but stopped again to gaze on those who now met 
my sight. In the centre of the hall stood my wife, 
leaning her cheek on her hand.’ She gazed upon 
her son with a smile, but the tears all the while 
trickled down her face. Maurice was at her feet, 
the floor around him strewed over with playthings, 











the toys of his infancy, which he had for years thrown | 


aside, but had discovered that very morning,and he 
turned from one to the other as if he saw them for 
the first time, and looked upon them all as treasures. 
An expression of rapturous silliness played over the 
boy’s features, but, alas ! though nothing but a fear- 
ful childishness was on his face, all the child-like 
bloom and roundness of that face were gone. The 
boy now looked older indeed by many years The 
smiles on his thin lips seemed to struggle vainly 
with languor and heaviness, his eyelids were half 
closed, his cheeks and lips colourless, his whole 
form wasted away. My wife came to me and em- 
braced me ; but Maurice noticed me not for many 
minutes. He looked up at me then, and, rising 
fogm the ground, walked towards me. I dreaded 
t y mournful appearance would affright him, 
and P$tood breathless with my fears. He surveyed 
me ff§m head to foot, and came close to me, and 
looked?up with pleased curiosity in my face, and 
then whistled as he walked back to his toys, whis- 
tled so loudly, that the shrill sound seemed to pierce 
through my brain. 
suNDAY, aucust 30. 

I have just returned from divine service in the 
chapel attached to my house, While the chaplain 
was reading the-psalins, Maurice walked softly down 
the aisle and entered my pew. He stood before 
me, with his eyes fixed on m¥ face. Whenever I 
raised my eyes, | met that vacant gaze. My heart 
melted within me, and I felt tears rush into my eyes 
—his sweet but vacant look must often be present 
with me—it seemed to appeal to me, it seemed to 
ask fot my prayers. Sinner as I am, I dared to think 
so. It must be to all an affecting sight to see an 
idiot in the house of God, It must be a rebuke to 
hardened hearts, to hearts too cold and careless to 
worship there, it must be a rebuke to know that 
one heart is not unwilling, but unable to pray. Bit- 
terly I felt this as I looked fipon my child. He stood 
before me; a rebuke to all the coldness and careless- 


» ness which had ever mingled with my prayers. His 
"vacant features seemed to say, “You have a mind 


‘whose powers are not confused, you have a heart to 
feel, to pray, to praise, and to bless God. The 
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glory are daily visible to you.” Oh ! God, my child 
stood befure me asa more awful rebuke,as a rebuke 
sent from Thee. Did not his vacant look say also, 
“Look upon the wreck which your dreadful pas- 
sions have made ? Think upon what Jwes ? Think 
upon what Jam 2” With a broken heart 1 listened 
to the words of life; for while I listened, my poor 
idiot child leaned upon me, and seemed to. listen 
too—When I bowed my head at the name of Jesus, 
the poor boy bowed his. They all knelt down ; 
but just then, I was lost in the thoughtfulness of my 
despair: my son clasped my hand, and when I look- 
ed round, I perceived that we were alone standing 
in the midst of the congregation. He looked me 
earnestly in the face, and, kneeling down, he tried 
to pull me to kneel beside him, He seemed to in- 
vite me to pray for hittipllidid fall on my knees to 
pray for him, and for myself ; and I rose up, hoping 
that, for my Saviour’s sake, my prayers were heard, 
and trusting that our heavenly Father feedeth my 
helpless child with spiritual food that we know not 
of. 








PARENTAL AFFECTION, 
Among the scenes, séme tragic, some romantic 


, 
interspersed through Fingal, Temora, kc. nosene 
story perhaps is to be found, so affecting as an epi 
sode which appears in the same collection, among 
the Songs of Selma. Daura, the daughter of Armin, 
has been treacherously conveyed to a rock, insulat- 


ed by the sea, where she can by no means be re- 
lieved, the only boat which the coast afforded hav- 
ing just been lost, with her brother in it, who had 
hastily, without an oar, darted from the beach to as- 


sist her, And thus her father describes her fate, and 
his own wretchedness : 

“ Alone, on the sea-beat rock, my daughter was 
heard to complain. Frequent and loud were her 
Alt night I 
I saw her by the faint beam of 


cries, nor could her father relieve her. 
stood on the shore. 
the moon. All night I heard her cries. 
the wind, and the rain beat hard on the side of the 
mountain. Before morning appeared, her voice 
was weak, It died away like the evening breeze 
among the grass of the rocks. Spent with grief, 
she expired, and léft her father alone. When the 
storms of the mountain come, when the north lifts 
the waves on high, I sit by the sounding shore, and 
look at the fatal rock. Often, by the setting moon, 
I see the ghosts of my children. Half-viewless, they 
walk in mournful conference. Will none of you 
speak in pity? They do not regard their father.” 

The parent who can read this without being af- 
fected, must be either more or less than a being of 
common sensaticns. 

— 
HISTORICAL MEMORADUM. 
LADY JANE GREY. 

This amiable victim of envy and ambition was 
endowed with a solidity of understanding and quick- 
ness of perception, scarcely to be equalled either in 
ancient or modern-history ; yet, whilst her mind 
was deeply engaged in researches after theological 

and metaphysical knowledge, lier attention was pe- 
culiarly directed towards acquiring those graces so 
essential to the adorning a female character ;—to a 
beautiful face, and lovely form, were united a sweet- 
ness that captivated, and an elegance that charmed ; 











meaus of grace are daily given to you, the hopes of | and she was so perfectly mistress of the rules of po- 














Loud was | 


————— = 
liteness, that she never deviated from them by any 
accident. ‘To her superiors she was respectful ; to 
her ‘equals courteous ; and to her inferiors mildly 
gentle, and sweetly condescending; in short, she 
was one of those characters that are held up to pos- 
terity, to prove the existence ef virtue, and the pos- 
sibility of perfection. 
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Nothing in life is more to be dreaded than the 
indulgence of anger. Many a day of bitter gric! 
might be averted, if this dangerous passion. were 
properly restrained ; and many a pang be saved to 
hearts naturally susceptible of the noblest feelings 
of humanity. But in no one does anger appear 
more unseemly than in woman. Her features seem 
adapted only to reflect the feelings of gentleness 
and mercy, which are the inmates of her bosom 
Whatever, therefore, is calculated to point out the 
danger of indulging a passion so hostile to human 
peace, we may be allowed to spread before our fai 
readers for their improvement—unwilling, howey 

er, to believe, that many of them are possessed of 
irascibility of temper. Be this‘as it may, the tal 

concluded this week, called “‘ The Son and Heir,” 
will be found worthy of the most serious attention 

and if it have the effect to make only one turbulent 
disposition placid and controllable, our object will 
be accomplished. , 

bo 
FOR THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 
A FRAGMENT. 

* * * She was sitting on a rock—her hands lock 
ed on one knee—her eyes fixed on vacancy. H 
look was absent, but sweetly pensive. She did ne 
observe me. In one hand she held some twigs of 


willow, without leaves. Her dress was beautifully 


neat and simple,and her whole appearance excited 






my pity and admiration. I began to sing ** When 
| pensive I thought of my love.”? Sh arted wi 
ly—but ere I finished my song, she was calm as 
| when I first observed her. Exte r | 
towards me, she bid me sit down by her—then, 
sh wing me the twigs, *‘ Look,”’ said she, ** the 
‘fare trae emblems of myself—they have been 


» and | 





| 


‘stripped of their leaves—torn from their pare: 
**tree.——-Thus I—torn from those I loved—strip 


‘‘ped of my youth and beauty—this cheek wa 
*€ once lovely as the carnation, but now”—brushing 


} 


aside her still love ly locks that shad ! 


lit—** see 

iy This eye 
ping has dimmed it. 
** Yes, I love this willow, because it looks like me, 





**is like the withered leaf of the 
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*‘and weeps with me when I weep*—look at its 
“tears.” Iattempted to take one of the twigs 
from*her—she shrieked aloud—which brought her 
aged nurse toher. She said ‘*Oh, Eva! he wants 
**to rob poor Zara of her only friends~save you.” 
She suffered herself to®be led quietly along like 
an obedient child. She soon disappeared fom 
my dim eyes—dimmed with tears that loveliness 
should be thus.wretched. Adieu, poor sufferer— 
if 1 were thy nurse, I would guide thy steps to 
Heaven! where alone is peace, is happiness, is 








love. 
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PORTRAITURE. 


INSTANCES OF FEMALE FIDELITY. 
FROM THE NATIONAL GAZETTE. 

Not long since, two of the most distin- 

the French literati, Messrs. 














guished of 

Jouy and Jay, were sent to the prison of 

P St. Pelagie, for an obnoxious allusion to 
’ certain proceedings in one of the French 
criminal courts. 

they wrote essays, which they have since 
published. One of these relates the vis- 

its of the female friends and relatives of 
The 
extract from it, furnishes some 


their fellow prisoners. following 
attractive 
pictures. 

‘* The saloon of St. Pelagie presents, 
on the Thursdays and Sundays of every 
week, a spectacle well worthy the obser- 
vation of every friend of the sex. These 
two days are the only ones on which per- 

i sons who are confined for crimes properly 
deserving correction, are permitted to re- 
céive the visits of their friends or relations. 

‘ The first remark which one is com- 
pelled to make, and to which, indeed, the 
whole ef this chapter may serve as a 
commentary, is, that at these meetings 
women are to be found much more nu- 
merous than men. I have often prolong- 

a ed my stay in this assembly, more noisy 

han briiliant, for the purpose of contem- 

iting its general appearance, and the 
particulars which compose it. 


pli 
** Education and the various ranks in so- 
ietv, establish distinctions among men, 
h are much less strongly marked a- 
s women, and are often entirely effac- 
yy two sentiments, which seein to be 
I hemselves—pity and love. Among 
the unhappy persons whom they are en- 
raged in succouring, they are distinguish- 
by their dress alone; they all seem to 

»ssess, in the same degree, the charm- 
ng faculty of anticipating the tastes, of 

pporting the courage, of managing the 
It-lawe, of those to whom their affec- 
etink them; in a word, of pouring 

ver the wounds of the heart that balm 

hich their ingenuous tenderness can 

I prepare. These moral cares are 
far superior to the physical care and ma- 
terial attentions which they bestow with 
no less profuse generosity. 

*“ Among the women with whom! have 
occasionally passed some hours on the 
visiting Gay, a young girl was pointed 
out to me, who, for the last three years, 
had come from Nanterre twice every 
week, on foot, and in all weathers, to 
bring her lover.some small cakes, made 
in that part of the country, and of which 
he was extremely fond. To-day he was 
scolding her for coming in such bad wea- 
ther; and I listened, with some emotion, 
to all the little falsehoods which her 
heart prompted her to invent for the pur- 
pose of diminishing the merit of her de- 
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While in confinement, | 


votedness—It did not rain when she set 
off—when the rain did begin, she had 
the good fortune to meet with Dame 
Francoise, and that good old milk wo- 
man had carried her in her little covered 
cart to the Boulevard de la Madeleine: 
and as she spoke, she wiped her drench- 
ed clothes, and made a sign to an old 
man who had accompanied her, not to 
contradict her story. 

“On another bench I saw a woman, 


| still possessing some pretensions to beau- 


ty, although in the decline of life, who 
pressed her son to her bosom with an ex- 
pression of grief and tenderness to which 
no description can do justice; her hus- 
band turned away his face, filled with 
contempt and anger, from a son for whom 
he was compelled to blush, and the mo- 
ther took advantage of this opportunity 
to slip into the young man’s hand a little 
purse, which she drew from her bosom. 
“ Maternal tenderness, filial piety, love, 


| benevolence, and friendship, were the 


virtues of which the women here present 
offered me innumerable examples. 

* But there are others of a kind which 
is more foreign from the sex—such as 
patriotism, courage, and honour, (in the 
chivalrous sense which belongs to the 
word,) in which the souls of some wo- 
men have been exalted to the very height 
of heroism. I will mention one only, 
which my residence at St. Pelagie has 
made me acquainted with: Madame 
’s letter, which I copy here, will ren- 
der any further explanation unnecessa- 
ry: 





** You know how much Ilove you: my cares have 


secured your life: but you are now accused of hav- 
ing acted as an agent in exciting the affair which is 
at this momenta subject of inquiry in the Chamber 
of Peers: return, then, and give yourself up as a 
prisoner, since there are no other means of remov- 


ing the imputation of having committed a base ac 


tion—your judges are men: although I am convince 


balance such a sacrifice with the loss of your honor 


ed of your innocence, as far as regards the conspi 
racy, I am far from being satisfied of the result of 
your trial. You may lose your life, but | know your 
heart ; and I know that you will not fora moment 
, 


of mine, and of that of our children,” 


“ The wish of this noble and courageous 


woman was accomplished, Her husband 


| returned—he was tried—the odious sus- 


picion which had rested upon his name 
was removed for ever; and the sentence 
which deprived him of his liberty for a 
time, left him, in the tender affection of 
his wife, an ample recompense for all 
that he had lost besides. 


* * ” * * ‘* : 

“ My observations at St. Pelagie have 
only furnished some additional proofs to 
support this consolatery truth—the Ar- 
biter of human destiny bas placed in the 
heart of woman, in her generous care, in 
her tender solicitude, a compensation for 
all the griefs, all the dangers, and all the 
evils of life.” 








CONJUGAL 
Leonipas king of Sparta, suspecting a 
conspiracy was formed against him, fled 
to the temple of Minerva for shelter, 
whereupon Cleombrutus, his son-in-law, 


seized upon the governmert. When Le 

onidas was informed of this, he made his 
escape, taking his daughter along with 
him, who chose rather to fly with her fa- 
ther than reign with her husband. Some 
time after, Leonidas being restored to the 
throne, he advanced at the head of a band 
of soldiers to. the temple of Cleombrutus, 
who,upon his change of affairs,had himself 
fed for refuge. He there reproached him 
with great warmth for having assumed 
the regal power, in violation of the ties 
of affinity between them,and for expelling 
him from his own couutry in so ignowi 

nious a manner. Cleombrutus, who had 
nothing to answer to these reproaches, 
continued seated in a profound silence, 
and with an aspect which sufficiently tes 

tified his confusion. His wife Cleonida 
stood near with her two children at ber 
feet. She had been equally unfortunate 
as a wife and adaughter; but was equal! 

ly faithful in each of those capacities,ar 

had always adhered to the unfortunate 
side. All those who were present melted 
into tears at so moving a sight, and were 
struck with admiration at the virtue and 
tenderness of Cleonida, and the amiable 
force of conjugal love. The unfortunate 
princess, pointing to her mourning habit 
and dishevelled tresses, * Believe me, O 
my father!” said she, * this habit of wo 
which I now wear, this dejection which 
now appears in my countenance, and those 
sorrows into which you see me sunk, are 


not the effectsof that compassion I enter- 
tain for Cleombrutus; but the sad remains 
of my affliction for the calamities you sus- 
tained in your flight from Sparta. On 
what, alas! shall I now resolve While 
you reign for the future in Sparta, and tri 
umph over the enemies who opposed you, 
shall I continue to live in this desolat 
state to which you see me reduced QO 
is it my duty to array myself in the robes 
of royalty and maguvificence, when I be- 





hold the husband whom I received from 
you, in the flower of my youth, on the 
point of perishing by your dagger?— 
Should he be unable to disarm your re- 
sentment, and move your soul to compas- 
sion by the tears of his wifeyand children, 
permit me to assure you that he will be 
punished with more severity for his im- 
prudence, than was even intended by your- 
self, when he shall see a wife thatis dear 
to him expiring at his feet; for you are 
not tothink, that in my present condition, 
I will ever consent to outlive him. What 
appearance shall! make among the Spar- 
tan ladies after my inability to inspire my 
busband with compassion for my father; 
or to soften my father into pity for my 
husband? What indeed, shall | appear to 
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them, but a daughter and a wife, always 
afflicted and contemned by her nearest 
relations !’’ Cleonida,-at the conclusion 
of these words, reclined her cheek on that 
of Cleombrutus; while with her eyes,that 
speke her sorrow in her tears, she cast a 
languid look on those who were present. 

Leonidas, after a few moments dis- 
course with his friends, ordered Cleom- 
brutus to rise, and immediately to quit 
Sparta, but earnestly importuned his 
daughter to continue there, and not for- 
sake a father who gave her such a pecu- 
liar proof of tenderness as to spare the 
life of her husband. His solicitations 
were, however, ineffectual; and the mo- 
ment Cleombrutus rose from his seat, she 
placed one of her children in bis arms, 
and clasped the other in her own, and 
when she had offered up ber prayers to 





the goddess, and kissed the altar, she be- 
came a voluntary exile with her husband. 

How extremely affecting was this spec- 
tacle, and how worthy the admiration of | 
all ages, is such a model of conjugal affec- 
tion! If the heart of Cleombrutus was 
not entirely depraved by vain glory, and 
2 boundless ambition to reign, he would 
have been sensible that banishment itself, 
with so virtuous a companion, wasa feli- 
city preferable to the condition of a sove- 
reign. 











ABDALLA, the parent of Mahomet, liv- 

ed, it is well known, in the humble sta- 
tion of a camel-driver. Yet as the fa- 
ther of so great a prophet ought to have 
somewhat extraordinary about him, the 
‘Orientals have exhausted their rhapso- 
dies on his nuptials. Although at least 
75 years of age, he was, they say, sought 
for in marriage by all the fairest, young- 
est, and most wealthy maidens of his 
district. And the morn after his wed- 
ding, one hundred of the rejected ones 
were found dead in their beds, from jeal- 
ousy, disappointment, and envy. 


Jane, the wife of Philip Le Bel, of 
France, was so extremely disgusted at 
the finery which the merchants’ wives of 
Bruges exhibited when she accompanied 
her husband to that place in 1299, that 
she exclaimed, ‘What! are all those 
Queens ? 1 thought that J alone had a 
right to appear in that character.’ Not 
contented with this sarcasm, she had the 
weakness to make her husband treat her 
well-@ressed rivals with a degree of se- 
verity and insult, which did much detri< 
ment to his own interest. 

‘Who is that very red-faced lady, 
pray?’ said one gentleman to another at 
a route. ‘Why,’ answered the other, 
with whom the lady in question was no 
favorite, ‘I take her to bé the Scarier 











Fever that goes about,’ 


POETRY. 


THE CONTRAST. 
And this is love : 
Can you then say that love is happiness ? 











There were two Portraits: the one was of a Girl 
Just blushing into woman ; it was not 
A face of perfect beauty, but it had 
A most bewildering smile—there was a glance 
Of such arch playfulness and innocence, 
That as you look’d a pleasant feeling came 
Over the heart, as when you hear a sound 
Of cheerful musick. Rich and glossy curls 
Were bound with roses, and her sparkling eyes, 
Gleam’d like Thalia’s, when some quick device 
Of mirth was in ber laugh. Her light step seem’d 
Bounding upon the air with all the life, 
The buoyant life, of one untouch’d by sorrow. 

There was another, drawn in after years : 

The face was young still ; but its happy look 
Was gone ; the cheek had lost its color, and 
The lip its smile—the light that once had play’d 
Like sun-shine in those eyes, was quench’d and dim, 


| For tears had wasted it ; her long dark hair 


Floated upon her forehead in loose waves 


| Unbraided, and upon her pale thin band 


Her head was bent, as if in pain—no trace 

Was left of that sweet gaiety which once 

Seem’d as grief could not darken it, as care 
Would pass and leave behind no memory.— 
There was one whom she loved undoubtingly, 

As youth will ever love—he sought her smile 

And said most gentle things, altho’ he knew 
Another had his vows.—Oh ! there are some 

Can trifle in cold vanity, with all 

The warm soul’s precious throbs, to whom it is 

A triumph that a fond devoted heart 

Is breaking for them—who can bear to call 

Young fiowers into beauty, and then crush them ! 
Affections trampled on, and hopes destroy’d, 

Tears wrung from very bitterness, and sighs 

That waste the breath of life ;—these were all her’s 
Whose image is before me. She had given 

Lite’s hopes to a most fragile bark—to love ! 

’T was wreck’d—-wreck’d by love’s treachery—she 


new, 

Yet spoke not of his falsehood ; but the charm 
That bound her to existence was dispell’d— 
Her days were number’d :—She is sleeping now. 


Extracts from Mis. Heman’s Tragedy of the “ Ves- 
pers of Palermo.” 

GLOWING SCENERY. 
—Look all around ! these blue transparent skies, 
And sun-beams pouring a more buoyant life 
Thro’ each glad thrilling vein, will brightly chase 
All thought of evil.— Why, the very air 
Breathes of delight ! Thro’ all its glowing realms 
Doth music blend with fragrance, and e’en here 
The city’s voice of jubilee is heard, 
Till each light leaf seems trembling into sounds 
Of human joy ! 

WOMAN’S DESTINY. 
Is not the life of woman all bound up 
In her affections ? What hath she to do 
In this bleak worldalone ? It may be well 
For man on his triumphal course to move, 
Uncumbered by some bonds ; but we were born 
For love and grief. 


FOR THE GARLAND. 


What is the rose ? a lovely flower 
Pluck’d from the tation bed; 

When it has bloom’d a little hour, 
It’s number’d with the dead. 


And what is love ? a simple sound 
» To sweet affection given ; 
It blooms on earth, in virtue’s ground : 
Then fading—flies to Heaven ! 
SEPTEMBER. 
Shepherdstown, April 12, 1824. 





FOR THE GRRLBND. 
SPRING. 


The bleak winds are hush’d,and their season is gone; 

And Sraine throws enchantment o’er meadow and 
lawn— 

In the sweet blush of Morning, diffusing good cheer, 

She comes, in mild glory, the Queen of the Year ! 


Now the zephyrs sweetly play 
O’er our little village green ; 
Nature’s court is blithe and gay ; 
Hope and Pleasure rule the scene. 


Not like him who lays basking in Fortune’s bright 
ray— 

Whose life is the same thing in Winter’and May 

I sigh till the heart-chilling frosts disappear, ~ 

Then hail thy return, lovely Queen of the Year ' 


Soon will Nature’s flow’rets gay 
Into buds and blossoms spring— 
Soon the rose blush into day, 
Fann’d by Flora’s balmy wing. 


At morn now the karks warble sweetly their lay, 

And nimbly the lambs round the green meadow 
slay.— ; 

Oh, oft may this dear blessed season appear ! 

And long be thy reign—lovely Queen of the Year 


To pleasure’s notes now tune vour hearts, 

And dance the while in Hope’s bright beam— 

For she alone true joy imparts, 

And makes our life one gilded dream 
Harpers-Fenrry. JUVENIS 


FOR THE GARLAND. 


The following lines were intended to haye been 
written upon the blank leaf of Miss ’s Bible. 
When I behold that bright and sparkling eye, 
Oft is my bosom rended with a sigh, 

To think, alas ! that soon or late it must, 
Like all its nature, mingle with the dust : 
And when that lovely form shall be no more, 
And all the throbbings of that heart are o’er, 
(That tender heart that is by nature kind, ) 
And all the graces of that polish’d mind 

Shall cease to be, shall cease to charm us here, 
And bid a long adieu to all that’s dear ; 

Still will this book the test of ages stand, 

And all the mighty works of God expand ; 
Still will it be the best and wisest code 

Of true mortality. The only road 

A gracious and a mighty God has given, 

To lead poor fallen man from earth to heaven 
Still will it show how all from nothing came, 
How wond'rous is the pow’r that form’d the frame 
Of this vast universe at one command, 

And guides the raging tempest with his hand 
Still, from its holy pages shall be read 

The pure and blameless course our saviourded, 
And all the sacred precepts that be gave, 
The souls of wretched wanderers to save 

O yes ! these sacred pages still shall stand, 
Upheld by our Almighty Father’s hand: 

And may that lovely form of thine be bless’d, 

And in the bosom of its Saviour rest ! 

And when the troubles of this life are o’er, 

Then may we meet—and meet to part no more! 
Shepherdstown, April 11, 1824. DANGER. 


TOR THE GARLAND. 
ACROSTIC. 
Hard by a bold majestic stream, 
A village rears its humble head ; 
Rich in intellectual theme— 
Proud ofgits birth and lowly bed. 
Each passing trav’ller, pausing here, 
Reviews the broken rocks—the flood— 
Sees matter wreck’d, with holy fear, 
From Nature looks “ to Nature’s God ! 
E’en here, the sciences and arts 
Reflect a meed to Freedom due : 
Religion bland fer faith imparts ; 
Youth and age attest her true. 
Berves, 


C. Jr. 





